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Our meetings are a well-considered provision for 
the silence of the outward, inasmuch as that is a 
condition for the inward to find a voice. Friends’ 
meetings have never been a failure when there has 
been activity of the inward man. . 


Jonun WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


(IN FRIENDS’ QUARTERLY EXAMINER.) 


THE BETTER LAND. 

I hear thee speak of the better land, 

Thou callest its children a happy band; 

Mother! oh, where is that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more? 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ? ” 
“ Not there, not there, my child ! ” 

“Ts it where the feathery palm trees rise, 

And the date grows ripe under sunny skies? 

Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 

Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 

And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 

Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?” 
“Not there, not there, my child ! ” 


“Ts it far away, in some region old, 
Where the rivers wander o’er sands of gold? 
Where the burning rays of the ruby shine, 
And the diamond lights up the secret mine, 
And the pearl gleams forth from the coral strand? 
Is it there, sweet mother, that better land ! ” 
“ Not there, not there, my child ! ” 


“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy! 

Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy; 

Dreams cannot picture a world so fair 

Sorrow and death may not enter there; 

Time doth not breathe on its fadeless bloom, 

Far beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, it is there, my chid! ” 


FELICIA HEMANS. 


THE TEACHER AS A MISSIONARY 


PEACE. 
[An address by Andrew Stevenson, of Stratford Academy, 


Stratford, Ontario, before Friends’ General Conference at 
Toronto, in Eighth month, 1904.] 


OF 


The wise and the good of all ages and of all races 
have denounced war as the greatest evil that afflicts 
mankind. Plato compared the condition of a nation 
at war to that of an individual suffering from a de- 
stroying fever, the Stoic philosophers declared war to 
be barbaric and inhuman, the Duke of Wellington 
said that there was only one thing more horrible than 
a victory in battle and that was a defeat, and General 
Sherman fairly summed up all other possible deserip- 
tions in the declaration, “ War is hell.” 

The blessings of peace, on the other hand, have 
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been asserted no less frequently and no less strik- 
ingly. Even so far back as twenty-seven hundred 
years ago the Hebrew prophet, in ecstatic vision, pre- 
dicted the coming of a blessed time when men should 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks and should learn the art of war 
no more. 

Yet in spite of the teachings of experience, of phil- 
osophy, and of religion, war has continued to ravage 
the earth, and the thirst for blood and the lust of 
conquest seem to be as keen as ever. Nowadays we 
sometimes call war and conquest by finer names than 
formerly, but the evil is the same whether we speak 
of it in general terms as the strenuous life, or ex- 
pansion, or annexation, or benevolent assimiliation, 
or manifest destiny; or more particularly as a puni- 
tive expedition to Somaliland, or a mission to Thibet,. 
or the pacification of the Philippines. 

The evil, then, is universal and ever-present—how 
shall we set about to combat it? Socrates used to say 
that all evil-doing was the result of ignorance. He 
argued with great force that if men knew beforehand 
the awful consequences of wrongdoing, they would 
refrain not only from doing evil but even from enter- 
taining evil desires. Now, all school education, of 
whatever kind, is, at bottom, based upon this theory. 
There are certain evils to be avoided in life and eer- 
tain benefits to be gained, and parents are anxious 
that their children should be so instructed in regard 
to these things that they may escape as far as possible 
And while 
the home and the church and the printing-house are 
educational institutions of immeasurable importance, 
we shall at the present time confine ourselves to a 
consideration of the functions of the school. 

It is an axiom of the science of education that the 
child should be taught the things he will most need to 
know when he has grown to be a man. Self-evident 
though this truth may be, we have lamentably failed 
to put it into practice in several important particu- 


the disastrous consequences of ignorance. 


lars, and especially in regard to the matter of war and 
peace. If war is an evil and peace a benefit and a 
blessing, a knowledge of this fact is of such vast im- 
portance that every opportunity should be taken to 
impress it upon the young people of our schools. 
And that such instruction was not imparted in suffi- 
cient measure to the school children of even the last 
generation is sadly clear from the recent wild out- 
break of militarism in Great Britain, Canada, and 
the United States. Men seemed to have lost their 
reason and their feelings of humanity, and to have 
abandoned their religion, in the mad fury for war 
and conquest; and the hands on the dial-plate of the 
world’s progress were set back at least fifty years. 
What are our schools and colleges now doing to 
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check this evil? Virtually nothing. It is said that 
even in many of the schools controlled by the Society 
of Friends the spirit of the age has so largely entered 
that very little, if any, direct and positive teaching is 
given against the evil of war. In too many public 
schools and private academies some of the teaching, 
so far from inculeating the principles of peace, is di- 
rectly calculated to foster the spirit of international! 
hatred and war. Indeed, we have gone so far in some 
; School rooms and church 
ments have been converted into drill halls where the 
professed followers of the Prince of Peace are trained 
for the service of the god of war. You will remem- 
ber that Longfellow says, in * The Arsenal at Spring- 
field ”: 
Were half the power that fills the world with terror, 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps and courts, 


eases that Sunday base- 


Given to redeem the human mind from error, 

There were no need of arsenals and forts. 
And, similarly, it might be said that if half the trou 
ble were taken in the school to restrain the spirit of 
national vanity and arrogance, and to develop the 
spirit of good will towards foreign nations—half the 
trouble that is now taken to cultivate national self- 
conceit and to create or encourage feelings of distrust 


and 


dislike regarding foreigners, civilized nations 
would feel no need of 
themselves from each other, nor would they create 
armies and navies to plunder their uncivilized fellow- 
men. 


armies or navies to protect 


The teaching of peace principles has this advan- 
tage, that no new text-books are needed, nor is it re- 
quired that any regular and special period on the 
time-table should be given up to it. The sole require- 
ments are that the minds of teachers should be in full 
sympathy with the peace movement and well-in- 
formed upon matters bearing upon peace doctrines. 
Then when opportunities arise for the inculeation of 
peace principles, as they frequently do in the regular 
course of the work of the school, teachers will be pre- 
pared to take advantage of them. 

Such opportunities will come chiefly in the classes 
in geography, history, English literature and composi- 
tion. There is not much ground for the work in 
geography, perhaps, but on what ground there is, 
effective work can be done. For instance, in dealing 
With the sources of supply of commercial products, 
great stress should be laid upon the interdependence 
of nations owing to differences in climate and vegeta- 
tion and to the irregular distribution of mineral de- 
posits. Illustrations of this interdependence the 
teacher can easily find. There was a striking illustra- 
tion ready at hand for Canadian teachers recently. 
Not very long ago there used to be a foolish saying 
in the mouths of some Canadians that we could “ get 
along without the Americans.” Of course, we could, 
but that we could get along much better with them 
was forcibly impressed upon most of us last winter 
when our supplies of hard coal were shut off by the 
strike. Soft coal would not serve, and wood could 
scarcely be obtained at any price. In some villages 
and towns the people were glad to get for fuel what- 
ever the farmers would bring in, as old rails and 
charred and partially decayed logs and fragments of 
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stumps. Shade trees that could be spared were cut 
down, and in some eases fences were consumed. But 
in spite of all such shifts, much hardship and even 
suffering resulted from this temporary stoppage of 
our coal supply. And could anyone measure the in- 
convenience and loss if, owing to a state of war, not 
only coal but all our other imports from the United 
States should be shut off ? 

But if the Canadians of Ontario need American 
anthracite, so also do the Americans of New Eng- 
land need Canadian bituminous coal, which is shipped 
to them in immense quantities from Nova Scotia. 
Americans also need our Ontario nickel and our Que- 
bee asbestos, In the matter of vegetable products 
there is also mutual dependence. The Canadian cot- 
ton mills are fed by American cotton, and many 
American saw mills are fed by Canadian logs. The 
New England intellect is nourished on Canadian 
beans. At Thanksgiving time we send the New Eng- 
lander his turkey, and though in the matter of food 
he sends us only eranberries to make sauce for our 


own, yet his Californian countryman provides us with 


luscious and excellent oranges and raisins, to finish 
the meal. 

In like manner the teacher may show how the peo- 
ple of both the United States and Canada depend on 
the people of Europe and Asia and Africa and the 
isles of the sea for the common necessaries and com- 
forts of life, as do these people depend in some meas- 
ure upon us. 

In teaching geography some little time is usually 
devoted to a general consideration of the races of 
mankind, with a bare reference to their racial charac- 
teristics, politics, religion and other such particulars, 
Here is a good opportunity for the intelligent and 
earnest teacher to do good work for the cause of 
peace. He might emphasize the fact that racial dis- 
tinctions are not due to separate and distinct primal 
origins and special original endowments or defects, 
but are merely variations in degree from one type, 
such variations being largely the result of environing 
circumstances. He might specify the dark color of 
the sub-tropical races, as the Arabs and the Hindoos, 
and the still darker color of the tropical races; and he 
might add poetic ornament to the illustration by 
quoting the passage in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
where the Prince of Morocco niakes his powerful ap- 
peal to Portia, entreating her not to hold prejudice 
against him because of his color: 

“ Mislike me not for my complexion, 
The shadowed livery of the burnished sun, 
To whom I am a neighbor and near bred. 
Bring me the fairest creature northward born 
Where Phebus’ fire scarce thaws the icicles, 


And let us make incision for your love, 
To prove whose blood is reddest, his or mine.” 


Which, of course, is the Moor’s way of saying that 
however dark his complexion, yet he possessed the 
essentially human qualities in as high a degree as any 
white man. In further support of the view of the 
essential unity of mankind, the teacher might quote 
the words of the Apostle Paul in his missionary ad- 
dress to the Athenians on Mars’ Hill: “ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
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all the face of the earth,” and also the testimony of 
Saint Peter: “ Of a truth I perceive that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that 
feareth Him and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with Him.” 

By appealing to the experience and reading of pu- 
pils and by drawing upon his own, the teacher can 
easily show his class that the common virtues are not 
the peculiar possession of any one race. Such matter 
as this, sympathetically introduced, will do much to 
prevent the growth of racial prejudice in the minds 
of the voung, and to eradicate it where it is already 
grown. 

Another means of accomplishing the same end is 
by mild ridicule. The teacher might show the ab- 
surdity of the common contemptuous reference to the 
speech of foreigners as “ jabber,” pointing out that 
it is jabber only to the ignorant and conceited. Such 
an incident as the following might be brought in here. 
An Irishman returning from a short trip to France 
was asked what he thought of the French people. 
* Oh, indade,” said he, “* they’re barbarians and hay- 
thens, and don’t spake English at all, at all.” The 
folly of any British people, or Americans, claiming 
superior merits and rights on account of an alleged 
Anglo-Saxon origin is well shown Daniel Defoe’s 
description of a * true-born Englishman.” 

\ true-born Englishman’s a contradiction, 

In speech an irony, in fact a fiction. . .. 

‘These are the heroes that despise the Dutch 
And rail at new-come foreigners so much; 
Forgetting that themselves are all derived 

From the most scoundrel race that ever lived; 

A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones 
Who ransacked kingdoms and dispeopled towns; 
The Pict and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine hither brought; 
Norwegian pirates, buccaneering Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains, 
Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the breed 
From whence your true-born Englishmen proceed. 

Defoe, an Englishman himself, 
make this bitter attack on the 
his fellow-countrymen bee: 
fully deriding William IIL., their deliverer from the 
Stuart tyranny,-as being a “ Dutchman.” 

On the other hand, the respect of pupils for some 
of the so-called inferior races of to-day, as Syrians, 
Hindoos, or Chinese, may be gained by referring to 
the ancient greatness of these peoples. This is done 
for the Italians in a somewhat droll way in the fol- 
lowing current newspaper verse: 


was provoked to 
arrogance of some of 
suse they were ungrate- 


THE MODERN ROMANS, 


Under the slanting light of the yellow sun of October, 

A “gang of Dagos” were working close by the side of the car 
track. 

Pausing a moment to catch a note of their liquid Italian, 

Faintly I heard an echo of Rome’s imperial accents, 

Broken-down forms of Latin words from the Senate and Forum, 

Now smoothed over by use to the musical lingua Romana. 

Then came the thought, Why these are the heirs of the con- 
quering Romans; 

These are the sons of the men who founded the empire of 
Cesar; 

These are they whose fathers carried the conquering eagles 

Over all Gaul and across the sea to Ultima Thule. 

The race type persists unchanged in their eyes and profiles and 
figures. 

See, Labienus is swinging a pick with rhythmical motion; 

Yonder one pushing the shovel might be Julius Cesar, 





Lean, deep-eyed, broad-browed and bald, a man of a thous- 
and. 

On the side of the street, in proud and gloomy seclusion, 

“Bossing the job,” stood a Celt, the race enslaved by the 

legions, 

Sold in the market of Rome, to meet the expenses of Cesar. 

And as I loitered, the Celt cried, “ Tind to your worruk, ye 
Dagos— 

Fill up yer 
quarther.” 

This he said to the one who resembled the great Imperator; 

Meekly the dignified Roman kept on patiently digging. 


shovel, Paythro, ye haythen, or I’ll dock yees a 


The Mennonite and Doukhobor refugees from Rus- 
sia may be immeasurably raised in juvenile esteem by 
a mere comparison of them to the Pilgrim Fathers oi 
sacred memory. 

(To be continued.) 


A LIFE PILGRIMAGE.* 


When, last year, our travelers in the Holy Land 
returned from their journey, how eagerly we listened 
for every report they could give us of places of sa- 
cred associations. They told us of the “ little town 
of Bethlehem ” and its Church of the Nativity, eclaim- 
ing to be built upon the site of the stable in which the 
‘holy child’? was born. This site may be only a 
name, and yet the very name has power to thrill us. 
The house of Joseph and Mary, where the child 
Jesus was “ subject unto his father and mother, and 
increased in wisdom and stature, favor with 
God and man ’’—this, too, may be only a name, but it 
is under the same sky that shone above the head of 
the consecrated child. Bethany’s house of Mary and 
Martha may be a fictitious house, but it was in a 
Bethany house that Jesus entered into the joys of hu- 
man friendship. We cannot doubt that it gives a 
new sense of reality to the life of the great Teacher 


and 


to go to the mountain-side where he pronounced the 
Beatitudes; and to enter the garden of Gethsemane, 
which must ever be shadowed with the memory of 
that supreme hour of anguish which yet ended in vie- 


tory. We who stay at home are very grateful to the 
travelers who bring vividly to our minds the scenes 
that have stirred their own souls, and when at last 
the day comes in which we, too, may set forth on this 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land we shall eage rly recall 
all that they have told us, and we shall search the 
scripture record for its minutest details. 

A good man, a public teacher, has made his life, 
right in the paths of daily duty, a holy pilgrimage. 
He has passed the three-score-and-ten landmark in 
life, and has reached what a poet names “ the summit 
of his years !” 

If it is a matter of interest and really deep feeling 
with us to hear of the places consecrated by the pres- 
ence of Jesus two ood years ago, what might it 
not be to us to hear the report of one whose life- 
pilgrimage has followed closely upon the footsteps of 
the Master! This good man has told somewhat of 
his pilgrimage; and “because it has been of deep in- 
terest to me, I would pass it on to you. 

He says: “ Now that I have reached and passed the 


co 
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commonly allotted term of years, I find myself ask- 
ing, W hat is the most valuable lesson of my own ex- 
perience? In what words could I sum up the teach- 
ing of seventy-five years /” I cannot give you all 
the elaboration of his thought; but he chooses these 
words from St. Paul: “If we can read in them a 
meaning deep enough,” as the epitome of his life’s 
If we live by the Spirit, by the Spirit 
let us also walk.” Then he asks, ** What is it to live 
and walk by the Spirit 4” His answer is: * I think 
it means to acce pt the divine asthe standard for the 
human.” He does not tell us how many 
these seventv-tive it took him to come 
standing of 


best lessons—* 


years of 
to this under- 
We cannot doubt that he 
would count his best years those that came after this 
illumination. If he had been speaking to this com- 
pany so largely of young people, he must have been 
more explicit upon this point. Beeause, a man of 
his broad experience and ot such quick sympathies 
could not have forgotten what different standards 
press themselves upon the young. He could not have 
forgotten that the young are often brought into an 
atmosphere that makes them feel there can be no 
other standard than precedent ; that what has been 
among men must be, and more, until it is the human 
that becomes the all-ecompelling standard, and the 
divine is utterly forgotten. Will you try to think 
what it would be to us to hold up before our souls as 
a pattern for our human lives, our conception of the 
divine / 


Paul's words. 


For most of this company there are periods 
of silence in which it might be a noble occupation to 
try to see what this pattern would cut out of our own 
lives; wherein it would change our habits of thought; 
how it would modify the words of our mouth; how it 
would hold back our hands from doing this thing or 
that; how it would fill our hands with kindness and 
helpfulness to our fellows—the only service we can 
do for God. For we must remember that saying in 
hymns or in prayer that we love God counts for lit- 
tle; what we do for another 
our love for our Heavenly Father. 


one is the measure of 

Just as I am glad for our young people who have 
traveled abroad this summer, that they have so early 
had the enrichment of intelligent travel, so am [ 
glad, and infinitely more glad, for the young who in 
the very days of their beautiful youth get such 
glimpses of the spiritual life, as to lift all their future 
years above the low level of the common-place, into 
the region of the joys that last. 


This good man pays tribute to many helpers 
along the way of his holy pilgrimage. He says: 


offered to 
benefac- 


“ How ample and various are the resources 


whoever will take? I acknowledge many 


tors; and still they come! Some have helped me by 
kindly recognition and generous praise; others by 


friendly admonition and faithful reproof; a few even 
by that prickly and blood-letting sharpness of eriti- 
cism which shows one his errors and shames him 
away from his faults. But, as I have found by far 
the highest benefit in encouragement, it has been my 
ambition and praver to be a wholesale and _ retail 
dealer in that medicine for the soul.” 


It is quite possible that in your hearts you are 
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thinking that it must be a sad thing to have reached 
seventy-five years. There is no note of sadness in 
this good man’s report. He seems to have taken the 
sting out of every mistake and failure by making 
them count toward final good. He says: “* The Lord 
has kept me humble by frequent reminders that noth- 
ing has been very well said or very well done. This 
sense of unrealized ideals I accept as an unspeakable 
ble ‘sing, and as a pledge of immeasurable good in re- 
serve. 


Instead of a note of sadness there is the sense of 


richness that should belong to the accumulating 
years. “ How can one live three-score-and-fifteen 
years,” he asks, “ and not realize the solid value and 


excellence of justice, rectitude, reason, truth, faith, 
hope and love to a degree imposaib le in youth, or even 
in the prime of manhood ¢” “ Peace of mind, an 
approving conscience, a clear perception of truth, the 
consciousness of power to act one’s part, to live well 
with others, or to go alone, and the sense of kinship 
to humanity, and to the Father of all—in brief, all 
that is included in living and walking by the Spirit— 
these things become pearls of great price.” This 
good man has told us of the priceless riches that may 
be found upon the “summit of the years ”’—with 
such riches waiting for those who know of them and 
can enter into possession, need we mind, if on our 
way to them we do not gather millions in bank stock ? 

One thing that he reports to us, you may find it 
hard to believe; but I know that it is beautifully true. 
He says: “ Be sure that the old do not feel old.” 

You, with your score of vears, are very glad in this 
autumnal ripeness and brightness, with asters and 
golden-rod, apples and chestnuts—think of the ae- 
cumulating gladness of three-score years of autumnal 
ripeness. I hope you have souls glowing with en- 
thusiasm as day by day new pathways in student-life 
open to you; try to believe that as the years go by, 
a deeper enthusiasm, less demonstrative, perhaps, 
keeps the hidden fires of the soul burning with a fer- 
vor that youth does not dream of! Do you count 
your friendships among the best gifts of God, and 
feel that in such possessions you are fortified for the 
storm and stress of life? Truly, these friendships 
are among the best gifts of God; but you cannot yer 
know how truly “a friend is the medicine of life; ” 
you cannot know until the storm and stress of life are 
well over, how truly a friend may be a strong for- 
tress for our souls, balm for our wounds and comfort 
for our sorrows, a very minister from God! 

True, you will have to meet the shock some far- 
away day when your hair, taking on a silver cast, 
makes the coachman say, “ The young people had 
better walk up this hill, but the old lady may ride,” 
or a courteous youth offers his place in the car to the 
beard streaked with gray. Just as you would smile 
if the dear little children of our community were to 
look with compassion upon you because you have out- 
grown dolls, and marbles and kites as your very spe- 
cial delight in life, believe me for your own joyful 
forward look, to those who are nearing the “‘ summit 
of their vears ” the absorbing pursuits of the earlier 
years suited to their period, are left behind without 
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regret and become sweet memories, while ever the 
view of the soul striving to “ walk by the Spirit ” 
broadens, and the realities of life deepen and grow 
richer with the advancing years. 

The good man’s record which is before us says: 
“ Life seems ever near its beginning—as if we had 
riot yet fairly tried it, and are only now getting 
ready. How shall we explain it that our tools get 
dull just as we are learning to use them? Is not this 
our real infancy? Why is it that old people feel so 
young in spirit—the outer life perishing, the inward 
ever renewed /” 

I am hoping that the report of this good man, 
whose life has been a holy pilgrimage, will prove a 
message of gladness to have a lodgment in your souls. 
The record closes with these, shining words: “ In 
every luminous and unclouded moment I am rest- 
fully sure that the Spirit in which we live and move 
and have our being is quite competent to make good 
every promise written or whispered in our mys- 
terious nature, and thus assure ‘ Long morrow to this 
mortal vouth.’ ” 


EDUCATION A FETISH. 

To find Prof. Barrett Wendell among the advo- 
eates of the old classical education is to find Saul 
among the prophets. Prof. Wendell, more than any 
man in the country, has forced a place for English 
in the academic curriculum. In a series of experi- 
ments unquestionably brilliant, if only in part suc- 
cessful, he gave to English composition at Harvard 
the position Greek rhetoric had in the Roman 
scheme. Always a_ stimulating and appreciated 
teacher of English literature, it would seem that no 
one could be more thoroughly committed to the mod- 
ern system of education. And now he comes out, 
in the North American Review, with the doubt 
whether that vast educational machinery which has 
covered the land with great buildings comparable to 
the monastic foundations of old, which has drawn 
upon all knowledge to adorn its free curriculum, real- 
ly edueates the average American student as well as 
the classical course of a generation ago. 

Here is no unspecified doubt: Prof. Wendell notes 
that from all the American colleges issue bachelors 
of arts who are “ virtually uneducated ”; that the 
students trained by the newer educational methods 
are when they get to college “ flabbier and flabbier 
in mind.” Contrasting the Harvard of the seventies 
with that of to-day, he says, “‘ We were ill-educated, 
no doubt; but, from my point of view as a college 
teacher, the younger generations often seem hardly 
educated at all.” Prof. Wendell is neither of an age 
nor of a disposition to fall into the ridiculous pose 
of praising the old times merely because they are the 
old times. If he is skeptical as to the regime of the 
great educational Babylon he has notably helped to 
build, he is a skeptic in all seriousness, and not from 
love of paradox. Yet paradox lurks in his criticism of 
the elective system. For, unquestionably, the aver- 
age bachelor of arts to-day carries away far more in- 
formation than his predecessor of thirty years ago. 
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The older alumnus promptly forgets his painful 
smattering of Greek and Latin, and even more quick- 
ly his modicum of “ natural and moral philosophy.” 
But the new-style bachelor ordinarily carries away 
some knowledge of one modern language—enough tv 
undertake a French novel at least—a trifling experi- 
mental acquaintance with at least one science, while, 
in the matter of sheer accomplishments, there may 
stick in his memory subjects as desperate as arbori- 
culture, Portuguese lyrics, and the decomposition of 
animal fats. Yet this tolerably well-informed young 
person, Prof. Wendell fears, is often totally unedu- 
cated. He has been amused; he has received such 
information as his natural curiosity has induced him 
to accept; his mind has been stroked the right way 
and any congenital irritability quieted; but the boy 
has been humored, not educated.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 





THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 
The Thirteenth International Peace Congress be- 
gan its sessions in Boston, Second-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 3d. First-day, the 2d, however, was 
also a great peace day. Many of the pulpits of the 
city were filled by great friends of peace from abroad, 
and the topic in all the churches was peace. It was 
very hard to decide what service to attend that First- 
day morning. A number of our Friends went to the 
Friends’ Church where Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, 
Secretary of the American Peace Society, is an ac- 
tive member. Others, in search of a meeting that 
might be more on the basis of silence, went to Lynn. 
Among the latter were Ellwood Roberts and wife, of 
Norristown, and David Ferris, of Wilmington. 
Though, I believe, they found a pastor in charge 
there, they reported a good Friendly meeting, in 
which David Ferris had some service. Of the church 
services in Boston, one that was of especial interest 
was that of the old Seeond Church, at which G. H. 
Perris, of London, spoke. The speaker is one of 
those younger workers for peace whose fresh and 
contagious interest in this great world movement 
makes one feel that we need to take a fresh start in 
our work for peace. He made an appeal to Ameri- 
cans in particular to go into this movement to estab 
lish the United States of Mankind, and “ If you do,” 
he said, One of his 
hearers at least came away with the determination to 
be no longer satisfied merely with belonging to a de- 
nomination that has always stood for peace, and of a 
peace society with a long list of distinguished vice- 
presidents and a glorious record behind it, while so 
little is being done toward the work of educating the 
young people of our schools and colleges to be friends 
of peace, eager workers for peace. 


“go into it up to your eyes.” 


In the afternoon a meeting was held in the great 
Baptist meeting place, the Tremont Temple. The 
subject was the relation of the churches to the peace 
movement. Appeals were made to rescue the cause 
of peace from the hands of those politicians who are 
opposed to peace, for the Christianization of the so- 
ealled Christian churches and for a new conception 
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of Christianity that shall remind men more of the 
Prince of Peace. One of the speakers was the Jewish 
Rabbi, Dr. Berkowitz, of Philadelphia, who said: 
* | bring you a message of peace. We who have so 
long suffered and struggled for peace bid the world 
to-day to be of good eheer.”’ Another speaker ot the 
afternoon was the eloquent Scotch preacher of the 
Highlands, Walter Walsh, who was one of the con- 
spicuous figures of the Congress, and whose fiery 
words for peace and for merey to dumb animals, 
stirred and were always enthusiastically weleomed by, 
the great audiences that listened to him. 

In the evening there was held what was ealled a 
peace The principal speaker 
was the English Bishop of Hereford. He feared that 
we are not now reading as formerly our own peace 
poets, Longfellow and Whittier and Holmes and 
Lowell, and said: * If vou have deserted your own 
poets for Kipling it is an ominous desertion.” Ed- 
ward Everett Hale also had a part in the service. BY 
far the greater part of the program, however, was 
musical, the Handel and Haydn Society, with a fine 
orchestra, rendering a chorus from Mendelssohn’s 
* St. Paul,” and selections from the * Messiah,” Han- 
Pastoral Symphony,” and Gounod’s * Gallia.” 
On Second-day morning, at nine o'clock, was the 
These 
meetings were held each day of the Congress, and 
they will long remain to many as one of the beautiful 
memories of it. They were in the South Congrega- 
tional Chureh—Edward Everett Hale’s chureh— 
being under the care of prominent men of many dif- 
ferent denominations, including a Roman Catholic 
Vicar-General, and even an Armenian Catholicos. It 
Was an occasion when “ all were in one place with one 
accord,” for worship together, a thing which, perhaps, 
as Dr. Hale said, has happened now for the first time 
Nothing could be 
more characteristic of this good man who, though he 
is pastor of a Unitarian church, and is loyally devoted 
to his denomination, vet is felt by all who believe in 
lending a hand * in 
alike. 


consecration service. 


del’s * 


first of a series of brief devotional meetings. 


since the Emperor Constantine. 


His name” as belonging to all 

it was in this same South Congregational Chureh, 
so kindly offered by Dr. Hale, that Friends who were 
attending the Congress, of all branches of the So- 
ciety, met one afternoon for conference together. 
The meeting was ealled at the suggestion of Albert 
Baily, of Kansas Yearly Meeting, who has a concern 
that something may be done toward making it pos- 
sible to get the united voice of all who bear the name 
of Friends whenever it becomes necessary to petition 
government or to make a protest in connection with 
any of the testimonies which all Friends hold in com- 
mon. Quite a large company of Friends gathered, 
though by no means all who were in attendance at the 
Congress. The different yearly meetings were called 
and it was found that there were present from the 
vearly meeting of New England, 33; Philadelphia, 


10; New York, 20; Lowa, 5; Indiana, 7; Kansas, 2; 
Friends of all 
After a greeting 
G. Alexander, 


California, 1. 
branches were counted together. 
from Dr. Hale, and an address from J. 


London, 7; Genesee, 1; 


of England, who had to hurry away, being chairman 
of an important committee of the Congress, an or- 
ganization was effected. Albert Baily was appointed 
chairman, and Edith Rowntree, of York, England, 
secretary. The meeting turned out to be rather dis- 
appointing in view of the concern of the Friend who 
suggested it for the time was devoted to an exchange 
of views, and nothing was definitely done towards 
arriving at a basis on which Friends could, in the fu- 
ture, bring their influence to bear unitedly in favor 
of peace, temperance and other reforms in which they 
are all interested. But the interchange of views was 
very pleasant, and surely not without its value. 
Those prominent in the work for peace in the differ- 
ent yearly meetings were called on and told what they 
are doing and how they are doing it. Among those 
who spoke were Albert K. Smiley, of Lake Mohonk; 
Lavinia Bailey, of Richmond, Ind.; Joshua Baily, 
of Philadelphia; Isaac Wilson, of Canada; John L. 
Thomas, of Pendleton, Ind.; David Ferris, of Wil- 
mington, Del. The time was entirely too short, and 
we had to separate feeling sure that there were many 
others we would like to hear from, and wishing that 
we might have had a social time together and an op- 
portunity to get a little acquainted. The meeting 
closed with a time of silence and vocal prayer from 
several. 

The following were, as far as I was able to find, 
the Friends of our seven yearly meetings who were 
in attendance at the Peace Congress as delegates: 
From New York Yearly Meeting, John Shotwell, 
Mary B. Shotwell, Frances FE. Baright, J. Edward 
Borden, Julia H. Borden, Avis Birdsall, Hettie W. 
Graham and Phebe C. Wright; from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, Edward H. Magill, David Ferris, 
Ellwood Roberts and wife, Sarah N. T. Eavenson; 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting, John L. Thomas, Mar- 
tha Warner, Susan Roberts; from Genesee Yearly 
Meeting, Isaac Wilson and wife. Toronto Friends’ 
Association was represented by Dr. Sunderland, of 
Toronto. 

The first business session of the Congress was ut 
Two o’ecloek Second-dav afternoon, and continued 
through the week, with the last session on Seventh- 
day morning. The business sessions were held only 
in the morning, the afternoons being given to com 
mittee work, and the evenings to public meetings, 
sometimes three at different places at the same time. 

R. Barcray Spicer. 


(To be continued. ) 


The realm of silence is vaster than the realm of 
noise.—* The Simple Life.” 
¢ ¢ 
Drive a nail home and clinch it so faithfully that 
you can wake up in the night and think of your work 
with satisfaction—a work at which you would not be 
ashamed to invoke the Muse. So will help you God, 
and so only. Every nail driven should be as another 
rivet in the machine of the universe, vou carrying on 
the work.—Thoreau. 
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THE WALDENSES AND ALBIGENSES. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS. No. 37. 
Read Psalm, xciv., 1-14; Rev., iii., 1-6. 

How long will ye judge unjustly, 
And respect the purpose of the wicked? 
Judge the poor and fatherless: 


Do justice to the afflicted and destitute, 
Rescue the poor and needy.—Psalm, |xxxii., 2-4. 


We have seen that the organized Church had be- 
come a secular institution, seeking imperial powers, 
that it attempted to crush the scientific spirit of in- 
quiry, and that it taught not Christian ideals, but a 
complicated theology. But there is a spirit in man by 
which he lays hold of the world order, and there is a 
pressure from the world ruler by which men are, 
though “ not dissatisfied, yet forever unsatisfied.” 
The struggle for liberty displayed itself in the city- 
communes already referred to and in the attempt of 
Arnhold of Brescia to found a republic in Rome; the 
struggle for intellectual freedom was to be seen in the 
bold speculations of some of the great scholars within 
the Church, such as Abelard, or in the weleome given 
to Mohammedan scholars by such an enlightened sov- 
ereign as Frederie II. So also the longing for higher 
and truer life and thought showed itself in various 
heretical sects as well as in the noble lives of individ- 
uals within and without the Church. The Church 
brought all its powers to bear in the effort to crush 
out these various movements of free human thought. 
Arnold was condemned and burned; Abelard was dis- 
trusted, and a little later great thinker, 
Bruno, was executed; the crusades in which the 
watchword was “ no faith with the infidel ” expressed 
the current attitude toward the Saracens. And the 
terrible persecutions of * heretics,” culminating in 
the Inquisition, show the methods by which medieval 
“Christianity ’ strove to maintain its formulas. 

The heretie was an outlaw; no one must shelter or 
feed him. Te must be tortured and slain as a warn- 
ing to others—a logical attitude for a Chureh whose 
creed presents a God who tortures to all eternity his 
immortal human foes. The Jews were always 
throughout the middle ages—and we have not fully 
lifted ourselves above such low and foolish standards 
—objects of hatred and eruel injustice. The eru- 
saders, wherever they went, treated Jewish citizens 
with outrage and violence of every kind. But the 
most marked and awful instances of unchristian—not 


another 


to say inhuman—cruelty on a large scale was in 
Southern France, in dealing with the Waldenses and 
Albigenses. Of these two sects the former was main- 
lv practical, representing opposition to the church ma- 
chine, while the latter represented doctrinal differ- 
ences concerning the nature of God and his relations 
with the world. 

Peter Waldo was a wealthy merchant of Lyons 
about 1170. Meditating long on the 
Jesus, he beeame convinced 
the wrong course. He preached “ a simple apostolic ” 
faith and life. He devoted his large fortune to the 
relief of the poor and gathered about him a group of 
kindred spirits, who came to be known as “ The Poor 
Men of Lyons.” To follow the teachings of Jesus 


teachings of 
that the Church was on 
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men must know what those teachings are. So the 
“Poor Men ” took the radical step of translating the 
gospels and other parts of the Bible into French, and 
spreading them abroad among the people. It must 
he remembered that the Bible of the priests was in 
Latin only, and that it was considered dangerous for 
the laity to read the scriptures for themselves; even 
for the clergy the Chureh must interpret. Waldo 
and his followers claimed that the gospel message was 
simple and clear, and that each man should interpret 
for himself. Their chief attack was directed against 
the luxury, the idleness, the vice, and the formalism 
of the clergy. They questioned the importance of 
the sacraments and the exclusive privilege of the 
priesthood in preaching and teaching. The power 
of the Church was turned against them. They were 
denounced as hereties, were persecuted everywhere, 
and many of them found the martyr’s death. Many 
fled to the mountains of Piedmont, where they main- 
tained themselves against every form of cruel perse- 
cution, until in the freedom of modern Italy they 
“ are now growing and prospering in every city of the 
peninsula.” 

The fate of the Albigenses was even worse. They 
had their origin in the town of Albi in Languedoe. 
They followed the line of thought already discussed 
under the name “ Manichean.” If God were all- 
powerful, why did he not make a better world? Why 
were evil, sickness, death to be found in it? There 
must be another god, inferior, capable of evil, imper 
fect, who created this badly-planned world. In this 
we recognize the dualism characteristic of the Persian 
religion, which crept into early Christianity, and is, 
with many variations, still believed in by perhaps a 
majority of Christians. All those who believe that 
a devil thwarted the early plans of God and continues 
to hold a great part of the world against him, are 
not far removed from Manichean dualism. But the 
Albigenses identified the lesser, imperfect power with 
the Jehovah of the Jews, the Creator of the Old 
Testament. All things material, being thus created, 
were evil. Man’s body was in constant conflict with 
his soul. Christ was not material, but an emanation 
from deity, having the form, but not the substance, 
of man. Most of the citizens of the great towns of 
Southern France accepted this faith and withdrew 
from the Church. The empty, often evil, lives of the 
priesthood repelled them in their effort toward the 
conquest of the evil in their world; the Church had 
nothing for them. 

An effort was made, lasting for manv years, to r¢ 
convert them; but they were only too ready to debate, 
and were often too keen for their priestly antagon 
ists. Then there was loosed upon them the horror of 
a crusade in which the Chureh gave them over, lives, 
property and honor, to the mercies of bands of ad 
venturers, loosed from every moral restraint. We 
need not dwell on the horrors of the time. They 
were stamped out ruthlessly (1209). Their country 
passed under direct control of the French king. It 
was in the course of this war that the Inquisition was 
founded and placed in the hands of the Dominican 
monks. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 15, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 
Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 
THE 


ETHICS OF CUSTOM. 


Prrnaps the most potent factor in holding society 
as a whole within the bounds of fair dealing and per- 
sonally clean living, is an impersonal something 
which we may eall the average morality of a commun- 
ity, a sort of publie conscience which must not be out- 
raged by the deeds of members of society. There are 
many men and women who measure their lives and 
deeds by the light within, which is the final ethical 
test of right and wrong; but a much larger number 
who are generally upright in dealing, peaceable, law- 
abiding, decent citizens, are held in place by the en- 
vironment of public opinion and established custom, 
rather than by any clearly-developed personal sense 
of rectitude. 

A school boy does not report the misdemeanors of 
his companions because school boy standards of honor 
do not tolerate * telltales.” The language of many 
men is more carefully guarded in the presence of 
women, because society has demanded that it shall 
be ; places of business are closed on First-day, not 
only because the law often requires it, but because 
People 


gather chestnuts and apples from other men’s trees, 


the general feeling of the people favors it. 


but rigidly respect the similar property of venders on 
the streets, beeause popular opinion upholds the one 
case of appropriation and discountenances the other. 
Some men always pay their street car fare in order 
to be at peace with their own consciences; others jus 
tify free rides on crowded cars upon the ground that 
other people do it, and you ean’ t rob a corporation. 

Law is a deterrent to certain classes and for cer- 
tain kinds of offences, but the average citizen in his 
daily life has little thought of law. His manner of 
thinking and his ordinary living are made to accord 
with No re- 
spectable man wants to fall below the average moral- 
ity, but many are not concerned to rise above it. 

The vital matter in all this to a body of people up- 


holding a belief in constant divine guidance to keep 


standards fixed by his environment. 


us from error and lead the wav to truth is, that the 
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standard of popular ethics which must always be de- 
pended upon as the controlling force in society at 
large, can only be pushed to higher standards by the 
infusion of better ideals and truer moral conceptions 
into the life around us. The history of civilization 
As 


a fuller understanding of divine law has taken place 


has been a steady advance of ethical standards. 


in many minds, it has found expression in statutory 
law. The record of the evolution of public conscience 
is one of the devotion of heroic souls for truth’s sake, 
of persecution and martyrdom for the emancipation 
of posterity. The work is not finished, nor does it 
rest because the Inquisition and the pillory are no 
more. Every man who contributes to the world’s 
work a life controlled and directed by noble motives 
helps to raise the standard of average morality; every 
one who makes the fruits of an enlightened con- 
science apparent in his business and contact with men 
is a contributor toward 


“ That far off divine event 
Toward which the whole creation moves.” 


Men may become discouraged because nations still 
fight when many people have so long seen the brutal- 
ity and folly of war, because strong drink still 
rages when the danger of its use has so often been 
clearly set forth, or because envy and strife and evil 
speaking are all about us, though men with prophetic 
vision since the days when the morning stars sang 
As sure as 
is the law of the indestructibility of matter, and the 


together have bidden us put them away. 


principle of the conservation of energy, is the cer- 
tainty that no atom of moral force cast into the tur- 


bulent human 


sea of progress is lost. 
Transformed if need be, and reinforced with other 
atoms, it will sometime be manifested as active, po- 
tential foree in placing the ethical standards which 


control society upon a higher plane. 


ever 


And this is our 
great work in our generation, to pass the world on to 
our suecessors with a better set of everyday morals 
than we found in control when we took up our work 
here. 

CURRENT EVENTS. 

Bartholdi, the seulptor, died in Paris on the 4th. 
Frederic Auguste Bartholdi was born at Colmar, 
France, in 1834. He studied painting, but first came 
into public notice as a sculptor. He early found his 
career in statuary of the monumental sort. His last 
work, on which he was engaged as lately as the open- 
ing of the present vear, at his Paris home, was a new 
monument for Paris, te commemorate the heroism 
of men who maintained communication during the 
siege of Paris by means of balloons, mails and tele- 
graphs operated under conditions of extreme peril. 
In 1872 he executed a bronze and marble group en 
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titled “* The Malediction of Alsace.” His next work 
after that showed a new and interesting bent; it was 
“ Lafayette Arriving in America.” Within the later 
70’s and early 80’s the American Liberty, holding a 
beacon over the sea at the port of New York, was 
planned. The casting of the metal sections of this 
great work was a matter of years. Levi P. Morton 
was Minister to France at th then: and he received 
the gift on behalf of the United States in 1884. The 
statue, in sections, was brought over the Atlantic in 
a government vessel, and here it- was at last com- 
pleted in its chosen site on Bedloe’s Island in 1886. 


There is talk of constructing an underground ar- 
cade in New York along Twenty-third Street, from 
the subway station to Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
with shops on each side. Not a few New Yorkers be- 
lieve that the opening of the subway will prove to be 
the beginning of the construction of what will ulti- 
mately be a new city beneath the present one. In 
fact, a beginning has been made. It is a store with 
large plate glass windows, which has been built under- 
ground in connection with the Mercantile building. 
at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue, adjoining 
the Twenty-third Street subway station, but on a 
little higher level than the platform of the station. 
There seems to be good prospect that the subway will 
eventually lead to the creation of an underground 
business district in the heart of the city, with brightly 
illuminated areades, lined with stores behind large 
plate glass windows, and throngs of persons crowding 
the sidewalks, looking at the exhibits in the shop win- 
dows and making purchases in the subterranean es 
tablishments. 


George Herbert Head, an Englishman and a Cam- 


bridge University man, has been lecturing in this 
country for the last month on the condition of af- 


fairs in the Congo Free State. He was sent here by 
the Association for the Protection of the Interests of 
the Congo Free State, to refute the charges by the 
Congo Reform Association that natives of the Congo 
have been treated barbarously by the Belgians. E. 
D. Morel, editor of the West African Mail 
this country in the interest of the Congo Reform 
Association. He seen the President regarding 
the taking up of the Congo Free State’s affairs at the 
coming peace conference at The Hague, and also 
attended the Boston Peace Congress in the same in- 
terest. Among the strong advocates of the 
the Belgian King is Cardinal Gibbons, who sent a 
plea in his behalf to the Peace Congress. In dis- 
cussing the question we may feel a little less like 

ashly deciding that there is but one side to it when 


: is also in 


hie 
as 


Pause of 


we recall our own pioneers and their treatment of 
native races. 
An Anti-Saloon League revival was started 


Philadelphia last Second-day .evening. Among those 
who addressed the meeting were Dr. P. A. Baker, of 
Columbus, Ohio, general superintendent of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Saloon League; Dr. Howard H. Russell, 
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of New York, founder of the Anti-Saloon League 
movement, and Dr. S. E. Nicholson, of Harrisburg, 
superintendent of the State organization. Dr. Nich- 
olson said that temperance forces in the State had 
been discouraged and almost supine since the great 
defeat of 1889, but that the purposes of the meeting 
were to follow up a great aggressive movement begun 
in many of ‘the churches of the city. It is the pur- 
pose of the workers to bring the liquor problem -* a 
climax. It was announced that Pennsylvania is ex- 
pected to raise $30,000 for the work this year. 


It is disappointing to note in the European dispatches so 
many intimations that another international peace or arbitra- 
tion conference at The Hague will be impracticable for some 
time. All the reports are to the effect that Russia will not par- 
ticipate in such a conference while the war lasts, if for no 
other reason than that the interests of neutrals are opposed to 
those of a belligerent, and, consequently, while hostilities con- 
tinue in the Far East, Russia could not risk her rights in a con- 
gress in which neutrals would have the great majority of the 
delegates. Aside from that point there would be a certain ab- 
surdity, perhaps, in participation in a peace congress by two 
powers engaged in a great war. It is more than probable that 
the congress which President Roosevelt said he would summon 
will not be convened until the war between Russia and Japan 
has been ended. Our own assumption that the President had 
undoubtedly sounded the other powers on the subject before 
publicly announcing his purpose now proves to have been ill- 


founded. Advices from London, Vienna and St. Petersburg 
alike say that no word from the Washington Government had 
Leen received relative to the matter. Only this seems sure, 


that within two or three years, at least, 


the President should 
be able to make good his promise. 


Springfield nepublican. 


\ new departure in Sunday journalism is the pub- 
lishing of a first installment of Charles Wagner's 
“Simple Life,” in the Sunday issue of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger. The complete work is to be issued i 
this way in ten installments. This will bring 
Charles Wagner’s message to many who could not get 
it, for comparatively few people buy books, and it has 
been very difficult to get “ The Simple Life ” from 
the libraries. This is a book that has been far more 
talked about than read. 


some 


One of the first acts of Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
after assuming the office of Minister of Interior of 
Russia, was to discharge, with three months’ sal- 
urv, ninety detectives of the late Minister Plehve’s 
personal bodyguard. In explanation of his action 


the new Minister said his health demanded that 
he should do much walking, and he did not pro- 
pose to be annoyed by continual shadowing. There- 


fore, he had dismissed all the secret service men de- 
tailed specially to ensure the Minister’s safety. 


BIRTHS. 


ENGLAND.—At Silverside, Del., 
Howell Stroud and Elizabeth 
named James England. 


Ninth month 24th, 
Pusey England, a_ son, 


1904, to 
who is 


MARRIAGES. 


BREED.—At the home of the bride’s parents at 
Cornwall, N. Y., on Ninth month 28th, 1904, William Lee 
Amoss, son of Garrett and the late Ruthanna Parry Amoss, of 
Fallston, Harford County, Md., to Sara Evelyn, daughter of 
Henry Belden and Cornelia P. Breed. 


AMOSS 
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JONES—GRAEFF.—On Ninth month llth, 1904, at Grace 
Baptist Temple, Broad and Berks Streets, Philadelphia, by 
Russell H. Conwell, Robert Barclay Jones and Sarah Elizabeth 
Graeff. 


MUNSHOWER—HICKMAN.—At the home of Amy W. Hick- 
man, West Chester, on Tenth month 4th, 1904, by the order of 
Friends, and under care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, 
Clara Cochran Hickman and Walter Cherion Munshower, both 
of West Chester, Pa. 





DEATHS. 


BEDELL.—At the residence of her granddaughter, Hattie 
Hallock, near Ossining, N. Y., on Ninth month 26th, 1904, Jane 
Bedell, widow of Stephen Bedell, in the 94th year of her age; 
a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 


ELLIS.—On Ninth month 12th, 1904, at his home, Etra, 
Mercer County, N. J., in the 82d year of his age, Samuel Ellis; 
a member of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at 
Crosswicks, N. J. 


IRISH.—At his home in Frederick County, Va., on the 4th of 
Tenth month, 1904, Edward L. Irish, aged nearly 28 years; a 
member of Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meeting. He was 
the son of William L. and Mary W. Irish, both of whom had 
passed on to the higher life some years ago. He is survived 
by two sisters. His last words were “ Peace on earth and good 
will to man.” He was a young man of much promise, and was 
held in high esteem by all who knew him. His funeral took 
place on the 6th, and was very largely attended by relatives, 
friends and neighbors. John J. Cornell and others spoke feel- 
ingly at the solemn meeting held at his residence. 


RIDGELY.—At Dover, Del., on the morning of Ninth month 
i7th, 1904, Dr. Henry Ridgely, in his 88th year. 


ROBINSON.—In Staunton, Va., on the 10th of Ninth month, 
1904, Luther H. Robinson, in the 3lst year of his age; a member 
of Hopewell Particular and Monthly Meeting. He was the 
son of William T. and Sophia B. Robinson, of Frederick County, 
Va., who, with two brothers and one sister, survive him. 


SCOTT.—At Ocean City, N. J., on Ninth month 17th, 1904, 
Hannah H., wife of Thomas Scott, and daughter of thé late 
James and Rachel M. Tomlinson, aged 66 years. The funeral 
took place from her late residence, 3437 Woodland Avenue, 
West Philadelphia, on Fourth-day, Ninth month 2lst, at 2 
p-m. 


SHARPLES.—William Paschall, son of Alfred D. and Rachel 
Roberts Sharples, of West Chester, Pa., Tenth month 9th, 1904, 
in his 25th vear. 


WAY.—At his home, near Kennett Square, Pa., on Fourth- 
day, Eighth month 24th, 1904, Nathaniel Scarlett Way, in his 
filst year. 


WILLETS.—At Homewood, Roslyn, L. I., Ninth month 26th, 
1904, Edmund Willets, son of Thomas W. and the late Hannah 
Keese Willets, in the 33d year of his age; a tender, loving son, 
brother and friend. 


NOTES. 

In answer to one of our readers who makes an inquiry about 
Charles Wagner’s “The Simple Life,” we would refer to the 
review of this book which appeared in the FRIENDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER for Second month 14th, 1903. ‘The translation is pub- 
lished by McClure, Phillips & Co., New York, and may be had 
through the Friends’ Book Store, Fifteenth and Race Streets. 
Philadelphia, for 98 cents, post paid. 


George L. Maris and wife, formerly of West Chester, will 
spend the winter at Newtown, Bucks County, where they re- 
sided for some years. They have been in Florida within the 
past vear, and their land in that State is being put in condi- 
tion for a happy home during future years. Trees and shrub- 
bery have been set out, and when these grow the surroundings 
will be pleasant. During this season Prof. Maris will do con- 
siderable ‘lecturing.—West Chester Daily Local News. 


William G. Brown writes that a number of delegates to the 
conference at Toronto left their names and addresses and pay- 
ment for a group picture of the delegates at the City Hall. 
and have been disappointed in not receiving it. He says that 








he was entirely unacquainted with the party, but has since 
called at his address, and been promised that every one will 
receive the picture paid for. If there are any Friends who have 
not yet received it, they should address H. D. McClellan, 249 
McCaul Street, Toronto. 


The first meeting of the season of the Literature and Social 
Section of Philadelphia Young Friends’ Association will be held 
in the ‘Young Friends’ Association Auditorium, 140 North Fif- 
teenth Street, on Second-day evening, the 17th, at 8 p.m. These 
meetings, which are held on the third Second-day of each 
month, are to be opportunities for ail who are, or might be- 
come interested in the work of the Association and of our So- 
ciety to become acquainted with one another, and to study to- 
gether the writings of Friends that are of live interest at the 
present time. The subject to be considered on the 17th is a 
book published by the Salvation Army of London, entitled, 
“George Fox, the Red-Hot Quaker.” Music and recitations 
will follow the discussion of the book. 


The annual meeting of Philadelphia First-day School Asso- 
ciation will be held at Race Street Meeting House, Seventh- 
day, Eleventh month 5th, beginning at 10 o’clock. 

The discussion will deal with the new graded courses of les- 
son leaves, as follows: “ Suggestions for their Practical Appli- 
cation,” by Mary H. Whitson; “ The Study of the Organization 
of the Society of Friends,” by Edward B. Rawson; “ Sociology 
as a First-day School Study,” J. Russell Smith. 

The value of the meeting, needless to say, depends much upon 
a full attendance. Each constituent school should name two 
delegates, and see to it that they are present. 

ANNE R. \ ALN, 1 Checks 
Joun L. CARVER, § 


CONFERENCE REPORTS NEARLY READY. 

Owing to unavoidable delay in the return of some proofs 
sent to the Conference speakers for revision, the reports are 
not ready quite so soon as was hoped for, but the printers 
have promised them in time for Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
As the 250 cloth-bound copies are not distributed pro rata, the 
number of copies apportioned to each yearly meeting will be 
somewhat less than was stated in our issue of Ninth month 
5d. No word has been received from any of the yearly meet- 
ings, or their branches, as to how or to whom the reports are 
to be sent, excepting from Whitewater Quarterly Meeting, In- 
diana. The committee will ship reports directly to quarterly 
or monthly meetings if informed what percentage of the whole 
each meeting is entitled to. 


THE PEACE DELEGATES IN 


DELPHIA. 


The foreign delegates to the International Peace Congress in 
Boston will be entertained in Philadelphia for three days. On 
leaving Boston they were to go to New York, and from New 
York to come to Philadelphia, arriving here Sixth-day, the 
l4th, and remaining over First-day. The arrangements are in 
charge of a large committee of entertainment, of which Isaac 
H. Clothier is chairman, and which includes Provost Harrison, 
President Swain, President Sharpless, Nathaniel Janney. 
H. Love, John M. Shrigly, Joshua L. 
Carey Thomas, Agnes Repplier. 

At 9.30 Sixth-day morning the delegates will be taken by 
special train to Swarthmore College, where a meeting will be 
held at 11 o’clock. They will then be taken to Bryn Mawr 
College and to Haverford. There will be a woman’s meeting 
at the New Century Drawing Room, Twelfth, below Chestnut, 
at 4.30; and in the evening a meeting under the auspices of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science in Horticul- 
tural Hall, followed by a_ reception. Charles Wagner will 
speak at 8 p.m? at Swarthmore College. ° 

On Seventh-day there will be visits to the points of interest, 
with a meeting in the evening at Drexel Institute, followed by 
a reception. 

On First-day delegates are*expected to be present at Friends’ 
Meeting at Fifteenth and Race Streets and at Twelfth Street, 
below Market, both at 10.30 a.m. In the evening there will be 
a peace meeting at Dr. Conwell’s Baptist Temple. Charles 
Wagner will speak at the Second Presbyterian Church. 


PHILA- 


Acad 
Baily, President a. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM ABBY D. MONRO. 


After a most pleasant, restful summer, spent quietly with 
my friends at home, I find myself once more back to the old 
field of labor, already settled down to work. The weather is 
extremely warm. Saturday the thermometer stood at 90 de- 
grees on my piazza, and it hasn’t been below 82 degrees since 
my return. 

I found everything at the Home in the best of order; chil- 


dren well and happy. There hasn’t been a day’s sickness 
amongst them during the summer. School opened very 


auspiciously this morning. The pupils were so generally pres- 
ent it hardly seemed as if there had been a separation of four 
months. The school room looked good to us all. I would like 
so much to have gone to the conference this year, but had I 
planned to go it would have been quite impossible, for I was 
unfortunate enough to sprain my ankle quite severely. I was 
compelled to keep quiet, however, much against my will, which 
I don’t think was any disadvantage. 

As I enter upon the work I realize our dependence on our 
friends in the North; how impossible it will be to carry it on 
another winter without the interest and aid of former years, 
and so I have faith to believe we shall receive it. If there ever 
was a time when the friends of the colored people should stand 
by them that time is at present, for surely their enemies are 


active. There is no trouble in this vicinity, nor has there ever 
been. All is quiet and harmonious, I am glad to say. We are 


beginning to look for the “ barrels,” and hope to be as well, if 
not better, remembered this year than we were last. We hard- 
ly know what we should do without the aid tnat comes in this 
way. Our people here would certainly suffer if it wasn’t for 
our Doreas Room and the “ they find there. There 
seems to be a pretty good crop of cotton this vear, and they 
are still picking. This weather is very favorable. 
Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., Tenth month 3d, 1904. 


ole cose 


VALUE THE QUERIES. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


OF 


The editorial on queries awakens thought, especially in those 
who are frequently asked what are Friends’ principles? This 
question comes to me often from those who never saw and 
know nothing of Friends. I have always found, after quoting 
and explaining some of the queries, the mind of the questioner 
in a more receptive state for the deeper truths. When they 
understand the Discipline is for daily living they say, “ That 
is good, that is Christian, that must help a man and fit him 
for spiritual things;” or, as a Canadian guest at Buck Hill said. 
‘Let me take that in, I want to absorb it before you tell me 
more.” Interest 1s quickened, and the plain, simple queries 
awaken the great truth, that where the outward life is thus 
guarded the Inner Light has a more holy abiding place. 

I have been called on so often to explain our faith that the 
Discipline seems to me the very inspiration of wisdom, and | 
wonder if we realize its value or make its fullness understood 
by young members. I recall the words of two women who lis- 
tened to the simple explanation, and then each remarked, “ If 
all that had been made plain to me I would not now be a mem- 
ber of church.” Both had given up birthright membership 
with us. It is the light and beauty and simplicity of our tes- 
timonies that must be expressed to attract those unsatisfied 
and groping for light and knowledge. Many a thinking man 
has said to me, “If I lived where Friends were I would be a 
Quaker.” We must not hide our light under a bushel when the 
unrest of the age is forcing individuals to turn from inherited 
beliefs to find that which will satisfy. 

Hungry souls are about us just the same as in the time of 
George Fox. Our Society is needed as much now as then, and 
each has a responsibility. Let us be faithful as they were. 

Aiken, 8. C., Tenth month 2d, 1904. M. S. 


THE DRESSMAKER’S SLAVE.—What mockery to prate of the 
equality of the sexes when one sex possesses the freedom of 
uniform, and the other is the slave of ever-varying costume! 
Think of the great portion of a lifetime we women are con- 
demned to spend merely on keeping our sleeves in style! Talk 
of our playing with scholarship or politics when we are all our 
days panting dishevelled after scampering Dame Fashion, who, 
all our broken-minded lives, is just a little ahead!—Tran- 
script. 


‘JOTTINGS FROM NORTHFIELD. 


[The following thoughts are culled by our Friend, Robert M. 
Stratton, of New York, from notes taken at conference held 
this summer in Northfield, Mass. : | 


The rules that govern men’s actions may be stated 
as: 

The “ Wooden Rule,” which stands for working 
with indifference to the rights of others; 

The “ Brazen Rule,” which stands for exploiting 
others, for our own benefit; 

The “ Golden Rule,” which stands for doing unto 
others as we would have them do unto us; 

The “ Diamond Rule,” which stands for lavishing 
ourselves upon others. “ 1 am among you as a ser- 
vant.” 

The word of the letter has given us the Living 
Word. 

Dr. Morgan, in the course of his study of the Book 
of Genesis, having taken a reverent view of its diffi- 
culties, said: ‘‘ Now, having seen its difficulties, let 
us attempt to get the message of the book.” 

Genesis tells us, in the first and second chapters, 
of Generation; from the third to the eleventh chap- 
ters, of Degeneration; and from the twelfth to the 
last chapter, of Regeneration begun. 

In times of danger our thoughts go back to the 
things we have centered our hearts upon. Are you 
right with God, centered on Christ, or on the base 
things of the world ? 

When we present to God our misery and our needs 
we should see to it that as we rise from our knees we 
look away from our wants and look toward the power 
that can relieve them, remembering that “ Thine is 
the kingdom, the power and the glory.” Man is the 
embodiment of need, Christ the embodiment of 
power. 

A missionary from Japan spoke of finding temples 
on top of snow-capped mountains; also that when the 
worshipers came to a shrine they pulled the bell- 
rope to ring the bell and wake up the idol. 

No system of morality that is not sanctified by re- 
ligion is sufficient to reform man. The glad tidings 
of Jesus Christ give us not only a standard, but open 
the way to the power that enables us to reach that 
standard. 

An evangelist named Newton said he could reach 
more people in an hour in an open-air meeting than 
could be reached inside the church in a year. 

Dr. Broughton, speaking of the Sunday School of 
his church in Atlanta, said that the teachers of the 
school were evangelists. The church owns a gospel 
tent, in which services are held, now in one part of 
the eity and now in another part. In every church 
there should be a band of open-air workers 
within a church. 

A Zulu sister, a convert, sang, “ Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul,” singing sweetly, first in English and then 
in Zulu, touching us the more when we considered 
her late environment. 

Friends will be interested to know that in Christian 
America there are twenty or thirty tribes of Indians 
who have no missionary. 

Doubt told to God is transmuted into faith. 
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Dr. Pentecost preached an able sermon on “ The 
Resurrection.” The Resurrection guarantees the 
authenticity of the Scriptures, the truth of the Incar- 
nation, the sufficiency and efficiency of the Atone- 
ment, and the certainty of one’s own resurrection. 

But the letter is always before the Spirit, the thing 
before the interpretation. 

Is your church noted for culture, wealth, good 
music, or for winning souls ? 

In speaking of the gifts of the Spirit, it was said 
that the day of Pentecost did more for the apostles 
than the three years’ association with Christ. 

A deed is a lot of words, a dead letter, until signed 
and sealed, then full of power. The New Testament 
is a lot of words, a dead letter, until the Holy Spirit 
applies it to our hearts, which then become energized. 

God will not fill an unclean vessel with the Holy 
Spirit. 

Salvation by grace that points to salvation by char- 
acter. 

Feed your faith by reading the Scriptures. 

In the application of the account of the healing at 
the Pool of Bethseda it was urged that after our hav- 
ing been healed we must burn all bridges behind us; 
make no provision for the flesh; burn that evil book 
and those evil pictures, and break away from those 
evil companions. 

Many ask the question of the preachers, “ In 
preaching, why don’t you deal with what the papers 
are talking about?’ 

Not by suiting the spirit of the age has the Church 
inade progress, but by delivering the message of God. 
It is not the preaching of Christ as a perfect exam- 
ple, or a philanthropist, that divides the world, but 
the preaching of Christ crucified does. 

The message of the Cross is the only one that has 
any power to produce holiness. There is no power to 
drive sin out of your heart like the vision of a eruci- 
fied Saviour. Moral philosophy won’t do it. Moral 
philosophy may work harmlessly with those who are 
well, but is of no use for those who are sick. 

The promises of the Old Testament were fulfilled 
in the coming of Christ. The promises of the New 
Testament are fulfilled in the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. 

1 Peter 2: 9: “ But ve are an elect race, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people for God’s own 
possession, that ye may show forth the excellencies 
of Him who ealled you out of darkness into His mar- 
velous light.” Said to the Church. The Church was 
not made as an end, but a means: “ Ye are that ye 


may. 


A COLORED GIRL’S RELIGION, 

[At a time last summer when much was appearing in the 
Philadelphia papers about lynching and remedies, the follow- 
ing letter appeared in the Public Ledger, with the explanation 
that copies of it had been received by a number of colored 
clergymen of the city, the writer explaining first that she is a 


| mothers of the future generations. 


negro servant girl, but of the better class, whose ambition is | 


far superior to her occupation or environment. 
then goes on:] 


I therefore beg that you will pardon me for the 
liberty I take in making this appeal to you. I have 


The letter | 


| 


endeavored to make a similar, of many ministers of 
your city. Realizing my inefficiency to effectuate 
restraint or abate of the growing evils which now 
threatens the morals of our race I make a lasting ap- 
peal to the ministers of the gospel. Since a clean 
and upright body is necestful for the abode of a 
lofty mind, so is it the absolute and indispensable 
duty of the ministers to teach and preach good char- 
acter, and noble purpose to his hearers, as well as 
redemption and salvation, for both must need go 
hand in hand. 

Since a race cannot rise above its women, I plead 
unceasingly for our young women who are to be 
When we be- 
hold their loose impropriety, loud laughing, trashy 
and boisterous deportment, which seem as though 
they had sacrificed every admirable attribute of fem- 
inine endowment, their upright sisters tremble, and 
wonder if the delicate features of the soul had been 
erased, or withheld by nature’s most liberal hands. 
Oh! ministers of the gospel, stop for a moment, and 
consider the sacredness of your vocation. Tell them 
that man fails to have the profound respect for them 
that’s due them, when we behold their participation 
(without a blush) in the comportment which belongs 
to the coarser kind. Lay aside your flashing theo- 
logical discourse, and equip yourselves for practical 
debate. Teach them to cultivate high moral tenden- 
cies, and to draw the line between vice and virtue. 

Persuade them to live in the country where there 
is moral health, beauty and wealth. Teach them not 
spend too much time on dress and style, but more 
time educating and cultivating the woman’s habits, 
the dress and style will take care of itself. Teach 
them the necessity of constancy, as nothing is gained 
by running from place to place. 

Advise economy, encourage them to open accounts 
with savings funds instead of putting each week’s 
salary on deposit at the dry good shops. Urge them 
to attend the evening schools and thus help acquire 
the qualification so much wanted, and which has been 
so sadly and deplorably neglected. 

Advise parents to put more in their children’s 
hearts and brain, and less on their backs and in their 
stomachs. 

I speak not with reflective nor discriminate pro- 
pensities, but in absolute defense of womanly vir- 
tues. I have kept silent long enough, and now for 
Zion’s sake will I no longer hold my peace. 

Divest yourselves of your present garb and invest 
yourselves in mantles of the true shepherd. Cry 
aloud virtue and purity of character and purpose, 
till heaven reverberates the sound. Prove your- 
selves worthy of your calling, and consider your duty 
and the sight of God superior to compensation and 
sight of the donor. 

Oh, ministers of the Gospel, why demonstrate so 
much purity of soul, and so little, of body. This 
make the masses consider the latter not entirely 
necestful. 

Go in the hedges and on the highways and seek 
our degenerate brother, whose conduct has repeated- 
lv choked the better class of the race into insensibil- 
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ity and hung as a millstone about her neck, and 
bowed her head low with disgust, insult, and shame. 

The English vocabulary is destitute of words, 
which I deem adequate to denounce this wrong. [| 
would take grim pleasure in seeing the last one of 
these vile degenerates hanged by their necks till they 
are dead. Then the better portion of the negro race 
will progress onward, and upward, inrestricted and 
unretarded. 

Do not toss this in the waste basket, for it is of 
great significance, and is intended for a noble pur 
pose, but make this, the theme of your exhortation 
until final consummation. 

Wake up! oh you ministers of the Gospel! Wake 
up! If there was ever a time when duty demands, 
it is to-day. Wage war against all such sin and 
stygian crime. When you are willing to die in your 
tracks discharging such duty, then will his kingdom 
come and his will be done, and children without 
birthrights will cease forever to be born or burned. 


ONE WHO LOVES HER RACE, 


FOR HOME STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


The opportunities offered by the American Institute of Sa- 
cred Literature this year will appeal to ministers, First-day 
school superintendents and teachers, and others having in 
charge the religious education of either children or adults. 

There is a constantly-increasing desire on the part of the 
general public to know what scholarship says about the Bible, 
and at the same time a feeling of hesitation lest some of the 
fundamental conceptions necessary to one who would keep the 
Bible as his guide in the religious life be destroyed by the in- 
vestigations of scholarship. The fact that these. fundamental 
conceptions are infinitely strengthened and verified by scholar- 
ship is one that should be proclaimed from every pulpit and by 
every teacher. But this can be confidently done only when 
ministers and teachers become so familiar with the results of 
investigation that they experience for themselves the energy 
and fortification of convictions which come from the re-enforce- 
ment of the highest conceptions of Christian living through the 
study of the Bible by modern methods. 

The Institute offers to its constituents this year forty-six 
courses of study, varying in degree of difficulty and expense, 
from the simple elementary outline courses to the most ad- 
vanced correspondence courses. 

In its outline study courses, which have already been fol- 
lowed by sixty thousand persons, an important change is made 
this year. These courses have formerly been conducted by 
means of study bulletins mailed monthly to the students. They 
are now issued only in bound form, each course in a separate 
volume. The Principal’s monthly letters have been retained in 
the volume, and the study material is presented exactly as be- 
fore, as are also the review questions. Duplicate question 
sheets, to be returned for credit and certificate, will be provided 
as before when desired. It is expected that the improved form, 
permitting, as it does, the survey of the whole work from the 
beginning, will add greatly to the convenience and popularity 
of the courses. 

The fee (fifty cents) for membership and material is in- 
creased only by a charge of four cents for postage on the vol- 
ume. The subjects in the outline serigs are: “ The Life of the 
Christ,” a study of the material contained in the four gospels; 
“The Foreshadowings of the Christ,” a study of Old Testa- 
ment history and prophecy, with special reference to the devel- 
opment of the Messianic ideal; “ The Founding of the Christian 
Church,” a study of the Acts and the Epistles in their historic 
relation; “The Work of the Old Testament Sages,” a simple 
study of the ethics and the philosophy of the sages as pre- 
sented in the work of the prophets, and in the books of Job. 
the Song of Songs, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes; “ The Social and 
Ethical Teaching of Jesus,” a study of the teaching of Jesus, 
especially relating it to modern times; “ The Work of the Old 
Testament Priests,” a study of the history of worship in the 
Old Testament. 

The most important new departure of the Institute is in the 
addition of the Sunday School teacher-training courses, recent- 


ly announced. The subjects offered are: “An Introduction to 
the Bible for Teachers of Children,’ (2) “An Introduction to 
the Bible for Teachers of Young People and Adults,” (3) “ The 
Adaptation of the Fundamental Principles of Psychology and 
Pedagogy to Sunday School Teaching,” (4) “ A Rapid Survey 
of the Life of Christ,” (5) “A Rapid Survey of the Life of 
Paul,” (6) “A Rapid Survey of Old Testament History,” (7) 
“\ Preview ot the International Lessons for 1904-1905,” (8) 
“Kindergarten Principles and their Adaptation to Primary 
Work,” (9) “The Organization and Administration of the 
Sunday School,” and (10) “A Preview of the Bible Study 
Union Lessons for 1904-1905.” 

Students are at work in the first two and the eighth of these 
subjects, with great pleasure and satisfaction. These pupils 
vary in degree of attainment and experience, from the graduate 
of a Bible Training School to the young woman with no ex- 
perience as yet, who is simply aiming to teach in the Sunday 
School “when she is equipped for it.” It is without doubt 
true that the courses, involving, as they do, rapid reading of 
large portions of biblical material, reference to such books as 
are available, a weekly written recitation, and a report upon 
some original work, demand more of the student-teacher than 
any training courses in the field. But it is equally true that 
they are proportionately more valuable from an educational 
point of view. No school can better spend its money than by 
paying the small tuition fee—five dollars—for one teacher each 
vear, and adding a few good reference books to its library for 
the use of this teacher and others. 

A great obstacle to the progress of the Institute work lies 
in the fact that it has no endowment, and consequently an in- 
sufficient income to enable it to advertise extensively. It is 
therefore necessary to enlist in the service of promotion the 
friends of the work. All such who read these pages are urged 
to equip themselves with printed matter by application to the 
headquarters of the Institute, Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill., and 
to circulate such matter freely among their friends and others 
whom they wish to interest in the opportunities offered. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Brooks gave his first address at the Historico-Political 
Conference or. Third-day evening, Tenth month 4th. He gave 
a somewhat severe criticism of Hugo Miinsterberg’s “ Die 
Amerikaner,” the latest book on the order of Bryce’s “ The 
American Commonwealth.” 

The literary and debating work here has taken a vigorous 
start. Besides the fortnightly Eunomian and Somerville 
meetings, the debating squad spends an evening a week prepar- 
ing to meet Franklin and Marshall College. 

President and Mrs. Swain entertained the Sophomore Class 
at their home on Seventh-day evening, the 8th. During the 
afternoon of the same day the ladies of the Faculty chaperoned 
the college girls through Wharton Hall, the completion of 
whose furnishing has aaaed to the comfort of college life. 

In meeting on Tenth month 9th Dr. Jesse H. Holmes spoke 
with power on those silent forces in the world, both within and 
without us, that cannot be seen, weighed or measured, and yet 
make for goodness and greatness. 

On Sixth-day morning, Tenth month 14th, the delegation 
from the Peace Conference, recently held in Boston, will arrive 
at Swarthmore by special train. An hour later, at eleven, the 
college, and friends interested, will assemble in Parrish Hall to 
hear addresses delivered by certain of the distinguished 
strangers. The delegation will return to Philadelphia at 
twelve noon. Considering this unusual event, together with 
Dr. Wagner’s lecture in the evening, Swarthmore will count 
this day the most notable since the inauguration of President 
Swain. oe 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE LECTURE 
COURSE. 


SEASON OF 1904-1905. 

The Lecture Committee has secured for the year 1904-1905 
the following course: 

Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 14th, 1904.—Charles Wag- 
ner, the noted French author, orator and pastor, who will lee- 
ture on “ The Simple Life.” 

Fourth-day evening, Tenth month 26th, 1904.—The Ernest 
Gamble Recital Company, consisting of Ernest Gamble, basso 
soloist; Edwin Shonert, pianist, and Verna Page, violinist. 

Sixthulay evening, Twelfth month 9th, 1904.—F. Hopkinson 
Smith, engineer, artist, author and lecturer, who will give a 
reading from his own works. 
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Fifth-day evening, First month 5th, 1905.—Prof. J. C. Powys, 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, England, the University 
Extension Lecturer, in a lecture on “ Walt Whitman.” 

Fourth-day evening, Second month 8th, 1905.—Mary Hal- 
lock, in a piano recital. 

Third-day evening, Third month 14th, 1905. 
author of “ How the Other Half Lives,” etc., 
“ Tony’s Hardships.” : 

Tickets for the course will be offered at the same price as last 
vear, $1.00; reserved seats at $1.50; tickets of admission for 
a single lecture, 50 cents; reserved seats for a single lecture, 15 
cents extra. ; s 

A plan of the reserved seats will be on view at Shirer’s Drug 
Store, Swarthmore, where tickets and reserved seats may be 
secured. ‘They may also be obtained by addressing the chair- 
man of the committee, Prof. Benjamin F. Battin, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

The Lecture Committee desires again to thank those who 
were present at the course of lectures last Confident 
that the same hearty co-operation would be forthcoming this 
year, they have secured the best talent possible, and invite the 
friends of the college in Swarthmore and the neighboring towns 
to again subscribe to a course of lectures which is planned for 
the mutual benefit of the college and the vicinity. 


Jacob A. 
ina 


Riis, 
lecture on 


season. 


BENJAMIN F. BATTIN, 
PAUL M. PEARSON, 
SUSAN J. CUNNINGHAM, 


Lecture Committee. 


ALUMNI BANQUET AT SWARTHMORE 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


The first of what will be an annual banquet of the Swarth- 
more Preparatory School Alumni Association was held on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month Ist, in the Preparatory School Hall 
and was a delightful social affair. Covers were laid for fifty- 
four, which included the members of the faculty and over fifty 
per cent. of the graduates of the school. The toastmaster for 
the happy Richard Peters, Jr., of the Class of 
1897, who is treasurer of the Solid Steel Casting Company of 
Chester, Pa. Those who responded to toasts were as follows: 4 

“The School, Past and Present,” Prof. Arthur H. Tomlinson, 
principal of the school; “High Art,” Livingston Smith, ’97; 
“ Co-Education,” Marguerite Campion, 00; “On Bounds,” J. 
Milton Griscom, 98; “The Faculty,” Ethel Beardsley, °98; 
“The Good Old Days.” Clarence E. Cornelius, 98; “ The Col- 
Margaret D. Leiper, 02; “After Thoughts,” R. Leslie 
Ryder, 02; “ Garnet and Gray Afield,” D. Lawrence Coxe, ’03. 

“A business meeting followed the banquet, the success of 
which was very largely due to the combined efforts of the Com- 
mittee on Banquet, composed of Clarence E. Cornelius, chair- 
man; William D. Smith, Louise W. Horner, George V. Dee and 
Maude Kemmerer. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting 
Association was held Ninth month 4th, 


of the Young Friends’ 
at the home of Charles 


Lewis. The clerk opened the meeting by reading the 90th 
Psalm. Charles Lewis read John G. Holland’s “The Ma- 
jesty of Ideals.” Zeno Taber read Francis Exley Bickley’s 
graduating essay from the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. “ The 


Standard of Right and Wrong,” from the INTELLIGENCER, was 
read by Lena Lewis. Helen Taylor read from the Philadelphia 
Discipline the queries for ministers and elders. The minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approved. It was suggested 
that it might be well for the Young Friends’ Association and 
the fellowship meetings of the Mills to be held conjointly 
under the auspices of the ‘Young Friends’ Association. The 
general sentiment of the meeting seemed to be, however, that 
in doing this the Young Friends’ Association might lose its in 
dividuality, and the members not do the personal work which 
it was believed best for the development of the Society. Sen- 
timents were given, and after a brief silence the meeting ad- 
journed to meet again Ninth month 18th at the home of Edith 
Hopkins, Los Angeles. 

Mary S. Howe t, Assistant Clerk. 
160 South Madison Avenue. 
| 
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Los ANGELES, CAL.—A _ regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held Ninth month 18th, at the home 


of Edith Hopkins, Los Angeles. The meeting was opened by 
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the reading of the third chapter of James. Tacy Dunning read 
a sermon on “Immortality,” by Dr. Martin. Helen Taylor 
read “ The Views and Testimonies of Friends,” by Isaac Hill- 
born. The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. A letter from Arabella Carter, welcoming our Associa- 
tion into the General Conference, was read, and the names of 
Edith Hopkins and George Howell were given as members of 
the Executive Committee of the General Conference. It was 
decided to change our hour of meeting from 2.30 p.m. to 3 p.m., 
that Friends from a distance might more conveniently attend. 
Sentiments were given, and, after a brief silence, the meeting 
adjourned. Mary 8. HowE Lt, Assistant Clerk. 
160 South Madison Avenue. 





RisinG Sun, Mp.—At a regular meeting of West Notting- 
ham Young Friends’ Association, on the afternoon of Tenth 
month 2d, the opening reading by the president was entitled 
“What Is It to Accept Christ?” To accept Christ is to ac- 
cept his life, his love, his service; to accept his pardon and 
his forgiveness, to accept his cross and his power. And then, 
because we honor him and love him, to follow him, and try 
to do his work in his way. 

Edwin Buffington gave a fifteen minutes’ talk on “ The Seen 
Leading to the Unseen.” He said, as individuals, as societies, 
as nations, we dwell too much on the external things, or the 
things we see, and not enough on the spiritual, or the unseen. 
People give praise for the things they see done in the out- 
ward, forgetting the heroism exerted by that man who has 
become conqueror of himself. 

Mary Mahan read a paper entitled “ The Control of Desire.” 
She said: “ At the threshold of each higher act of will stands 
desire. This is a complex mental state, and contains the ele- 
ments of both emotion and will. It is one of the most import 
ant, but one of the most difficult, things for a powerful mind 
to be its own master. If he reigns within himself and rules 
passions, desires and fears, he is more than a king. In the 
supremacy of self-control consists one of the perfections of the 
ideal man. Not to be impulsive, not to be spurred hither and 
thither, by each desire that in turn comes uppermost, but to 
be self-restrained, self-balanced, governed by the joined decis- 
ion of the feelings in council assembled, before whom every 
action shall have been fully debated and calmly determined 
this is true strength and wisdom. And the virtue rises in 
height, beauty and grandeur in proportion to the strength of 
the impulse subdued.” 

“The Outer and Inner life” was the subject of a paper 
prepared by Hannah P. Buffington. She said that the develop- 
ment of the inner life must be desired and earnestly sought 
for through the prayer of silence with a receptive listening 
attitude. The desire, the power and the will to put that de- 
sire into effect have been planted within every living soul. 
which deepens and enlarges through life’s experiences. 

An opportunity was given for remarks upon the papers 
read. 

Belle H. Haines said that our outer lives are but the por- 
trayal of our inner lives. In the outward, one may seem to 
lead an admirable life, but if the heart be wrong, the testing 
time is sure to come, and if we are weak we fall. 

Brinton Nichols said we want to show to the world by our 
actions that our hearts are right. Also, that the face is a 
great mirror, reflecting our inner self. 

A voluntary reading, entitled “ Helping One Another,” 


com 
pleted the evening’s program. 


JANETTE REYNOLDs, Corresponding Secretary. 


HoPeWELL, VA.—Hopewell Young Friends’ Association met 
on Ninth month 25th, 1904. The president opened the meeting 
with a portion of the 22d chapter of St. Matthew. Minutes of 
preceding meeting were’ read and approved. Under head of 
appointments, F. Dell Branson gave an interesting reading. 
The paper prepared by Susan T. Pidgeon, “ How Can we Best 
Plan for Mission Work Among Us ?” was excellent. She said: 
“The first thought was spreading the Gospel of Christ among 
the unenlightened, and how even lowly and limited our scope 
may be, any work intended to uplift or help those less fortun- 
ately situated than ourselves, may be classed ‘ missionary work.’ 
Yet situated as we are, few in numbers, widely separated and 
with limited financial resources, it is hard to know how to take 
hold of any work that seems so hopelessly extensive, and I 
confess that while I plainly see these needs exist, and while 
I have tried to think earnestly along this line, I have not been 
able to develop any plan that would be attractive or practical.” 

Several others were asked to give their views on this sub- 
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ject. Tacy B. Doing thought “there could be a great deal of 
good done in a philanthropic way.” Daniel Lupton said: 
“There should be more missionary work done among the 
negroes, and that an industrial school would be a great benefit.” 
Cassie Pidgeon thought “there should be more literature dis- 
tributed among the children.” All of this was followed by 
much discussion. 

Under head of voluntaries, Mary S. Lupton read an interest- 
ing article entitled, “A Chinese Critic on American Religion.” 
Jonah L. Rees also favored the association with some well- 
chosen remarks. 

After a few minutes of silence the association adjourned 
until Tenth month 23d, 1904. E. B. H., Sec. 


CoRNWALL, N. Y.—Cornwall Friends’ Association met at the 
home of J. Quimby Brown, Ninth month 18th, 1904. 

The meeting was called to order by Charles C. Cocks, presi- 
dent. After the reading of the minutes of our last meeting by 
Mary B. Cocks, secretary, a selection by Mary W. Cocks was 
read, entitled, “ The Art of Living Together.” How to acquire 
this art was dwelt upon, as was the difficulty of adjusting one’s 
life to the variety of temperaments and experiences of other 
lives that surround even those who are within the home circle, 
as well as those who go out into the larger fields of work. We 
were reminded that “no man liveth to himself,’ and of the 
possible effect of the touch of our lives on other lives, that 
we should be thoughtful and careful in this matter. “ When 
death comes and those we love and respect are removed too 
far to be helped by our thoughtfulness or comforted by our 
penitence, we often begin to learn a lesson which should have 
been considered long before.” The article concluded with these 
beautiiul words, “It is the matchless charm of the religion of 
Christ that He lived His life, not only in purity and obedience 
to the will of God, but in sympathy, gentleness and patience 
displayed while He lived and labored among men. It was He 
who said of kindness or cruelty toward the humblest of the 
children of men among whom we must live and work on earth, 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of these, my breth- 
ren, ye have done it unto me.” 

Considerable time was devoted to an animated discussion as 
to how more interest could be aroused among Friends and 
others in the meetings of the association and its work. 

After sentiments were given, the meeting adjourned to meet 
on Tenth month 16th, at the Seaman Homestead. 


E. K. 8., Correspondent. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.— Mansfield Young Friends’ Association met 
Ninth month 24th, 1904, at the home of William L. Biddle, 
with thirty members in attendance. The president called the 
meeting to order by reading the 22d chapter of Proverbs, after 
which the minutes of the previous meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

“Ts It Possible to Lead a Life Acceptable to God from the 
Cradle to the Grave?” was the title of an interesting paper 
written by Cyrus 8. Moore. 

One of Abraham Lincoln’s favorite poems, “OQ Why Should 
the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” was read by Hannah W. 
Black. 

Sarah A. Biddle read “ Long Working for Great Winning.” 

The question, “Can any plan be suggested to re-unite under 
ene head the various bodies of Friends in the World?” was 
answered by Martha E. Gibbs. She said in part, “ We fear this 
will not come to pass in our generation at least. When the 
millennium comes then, indeed, all things will be possible, but 
until then we may hope on, with very little prospect of at- 
taining our wishes. Such an organization might be effected 
if each of our various branches would be willing to yield a 
little.” 

After the customary silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
at the home of 1. Biddle Black, Tenth month 22d, 1904. 


ANNA COLLINS ScorrT, Secretary. 


Members of the Pennsylvania society in New York gave a 
dinner recently in honor of the Earl of Ranfurly, Governor- 
General of New Zealand, and a great-great-great-grandson of 
William Penn. Lord Ranfurly is on his way to England to 
surrender his Governor-Generalship, which office he has held 
for a long time. He is a direct descendant of Thomas Penn, 
the second son of William Penn by his second wife, and who, 
next to his father, was the Penn most interested in the devel- 
opment of colonial Pennsylvania. 
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BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In Youth’s Companion for Tenth month 6th, Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier tells how those whose means are limited may work 
their way through college. 


As most of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER have probably 
made up their minds for which presidential candidate they are 
going to vote, they may read with safety Walter Wellman’s 
interesting sketch in the Review of Reviews of that remarka- 
ble man, Thomas E. Watson, who is the Populist nominee. The 
article contains some interesting correspondence that passed 
several years ago between him and Theodore Roosevelt. Other 
articles deal with Russia’s real condition, financially and in- 
dustrially, and the strikes that have occurred during the past 
year. 


The Atlantic Monthly for this month, in addition to some 
very good fiction, contains two entertaining and instructive 
articles on the labor problem: “ The Closed Shop,” by Charles 
J. Bullock, and “ The Intelligence Office,” by Frances A. Kellor; 
the latter gained her knowledge by playing the role of a ser- 
vant girl. In “The Democratic Appeal,” written by Edward 
M. Shepard, and “ The Republican Point of View,” stated by 
Representative 8. W. McCall, the writers explain and defend 
the principles of their respective parties. A Japanese writer 
contributes a paper which contains much new and enlighten- 
ing information about Japanese nature, environment and an- 
cestor worship, and corrects many Occidental blunders about 
his countrymen and their ways. 


THE RACE OF DAY AND NIGHT. 


Where is the way where light dwelleth? and as for darkness, 
where is the place thereof ’—Job, xxxviii., 19. 


An endless ride on a course world-wide 
Is the race of Day and Night. 

Day speeds ahead where the dawn is red, 
On the path ablaze with light; 

Across the seas, to awake the breeze, 
And above the hill and glen 

He sends his cries to the paling skies 
Till they echo back again. 


And the flecks of frost by his wheels are tossed 
Where the winter has its hold, 

And he flings the dew to the roseheart, too, 
Where the summer morns unfold; 

But he has no rest either east or west, 
For he must keep on his round, 

On the course that swirled all about the world 
At the hour Time was unbound. 


Over earth’s broad rim, to the rear of him, 
There arise the banners gray; 

And there comes the beat of the muffled feet, 
Telling Night is on the way, 

Then the Night sweeps high in the fading sky, 
With her trailing stars a-rush, 

Till she holds the seas and the crooning breeze 
In her calming, world-wide hush. 


Yet the Night must look at the path Day took, 
And must haste o’er plain and steep. 

In her arms there gleams all the gold of dreams 
And the silver seals of sleep. 

And she flings them free over land and sea 
To the host of day-worn men 

Then she hurries on at the shout of dawn, 
For the Day is come again. 


Thus they sweep and swerve up the long, long curve 
That is laid from east to west; 
And there is no stay on the reaching way— 
Neither pause, nor halt, nor rest— 
But the two rush on with the dark and dawn 
On the path that lies before, 
In the endless ride on the course world-wide 
Until Time shall be no more. 
Chicago Tribune. 








year in the Hampton conference. 


TRAINING FOR DOMESTIC SERVICE. 
The question of negro servants came to the front again this 


It was shown that in a num- 
ber of cities in the North the negroes were losing their places 


children. 


because they were not sufficiently well trained for their work. 


Mrs. Williams last year called attention to the fact that do- 


mestic service was not likely to be popular among negro girls 


so long as it was looked down upon by the more intelligent of 
Attention was called to the fact that a move- 


the colored race. 


ment was on foot to regulate the intelligence offices in New 
York city where fraud has been practiced upon colored girls 


coming from the South. 


In general more thoughtfulness was 


reported as shown by the employer toward the employee both 


North and South. 


Several enterprises were reported 


hav 


as 


ing been started by colored men and women having for their 


end the training of negro servants. 


It seems quite clear from the discussions of the conference 
that unless the colored people turn their thoughts to prepar 


ing themselves for domestic service they will lose their oppor- 
tunities to earn a living in that way. The feeling of Japanese 


youth in regard to domestic service is entirely different from 


that of negro youth. 


They realize the great opportunity which 


life in a good family gives to gain a knowledge of the habits 
and manners of men and women of the highest type of culture. 


The 


write! 


was dining not long since in a 


cultured home 


where he found two young Japanese acting as servants. When 
he questioned his host he found that one of them was a near 


relative of 


a former Japanese Minister at Washington, and 


that he made a most excellent servant considering no form of 


service as too menial. 


The house servant 


of slavery days 


For 
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from his fellows, and that has made itself felt in his home and 
It will be a real loss to the negro race if this source 
of help should be denied it because of a false pride. 
Workman for Ninth month. 


Southern 
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A PERPETUAL REMEMBRANCE. 


(Luke, xxii., 19.) 


Aye, take if ve will 
In memory still, 
The bread and the wine. 
Look up as ye pray. 
As then, ’tis to day 
Discipleship’s sig 


Shun envy and wrath, 
And walk ye the path 
The Blessed One led. 
A fragrance of love, 
Which comes from above, 
Your presence shall shed. 


Give thanks evermore, 
His goodness adore, 
Who giveth all breath. 
Keep gladly my law; 
So shall ye with awe 
Remember my death. 











3 p.m.; 
Henry W. Wil- 


often gained a refinement and training that distinguished him | Tenth month, 1904. M. AticE Brown. 
CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. Grove; morning session at 10.30 will be | terly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, 
‘vote : -ts 2 ferences. | ; iwvne eting se 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. PHILADELPHIA. devoted to two round-table conference : | at ( Ww) nedd Meeting | House, 
| to be conducted by Jane P. Rushmore | subject, “ Temperance. 
Under care of Philadelphia Monthly | and Eleanor Sharpless. Afternoon ses bur, of New York, will be present. 
Meeting: | sion at 1.45 will be addressed by Dr. | 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; | Jesse H. Holmes. 10th 


First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street 


and Laneaster Ave- } 
11 a.m.; 


nue, First-day School, 10 a.m. 
Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 


Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 


Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.50 


p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 


ly Meeting and of Green Streei 
Menthly Meeting: 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 


11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Meeting 
Visiting 


Merion convenes 
o'clock. Fric nds are 
free of charge by hack from 
Station, on the main line. 
and attenders of Friends’ 
cordially welcomed. 


at 10.30 
convey ed 
Narberth 
All Friends 


meetings are 


10th mo. 15th 7th-day) Abington 
First day School Union, at Gwynedd 
Meeting House, at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Subject for discussion, “What is. the 
Real Need for Future Work by the So 
ciety of Friends?” 


10th mo. 5th (7th-day).—Concord 
First-day School Union at Newtown 
Square, Pa., at 10.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
Subjects: * The Graded Course ot 
Study,” and “Shall We Teach Our Dis- 


tinctive Views and Testimonies to Those 
Attending Our Schools, but Not Members 
of Our Society?” 


10th mo. 
First-day 


15th 
School 


Western 
London 


(7th-day) 
Union, at 


| 


10th mo. 15th (7th-day).—Girard Ave 
nue Young Friends’ Association, Philadel- 
phia, at the meeting house at 8 p.m. 


10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—Girard Ave- 
nue Junior Conference at the meeting 
house, Seventeenth Street and Girard 
Avenue, Philadelphia, at 9.45 a.m. Sub 
ject: “Leo the Great and the Social 
Life of His Time.” 

10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—Cornwall, 
N. Y., Friends’ Association at the Sea- 
man Homestead. 

10th mo. 16th (1st-day).—At Radnor 
Pa., an appointed meeting at 3 p.m. will 
be attended by Philadelphia 


Quarterly 


Meeting’s Committee to Visit Smaller 
Branches. 

10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—Meeting at 
Elmer, N. J., at 3 p.m., under care of 


Salem Quarterly Meeting’s Visiting Com 
mittee. 


10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—A _ confer- 
ence under care of Philanthropic Com 


mittee of Western Quarterly Meeting, at 


Centre, Del., 2.30 p.m., addressed by 
Jesse H. Holmes: subject, “The Race 
Question.” 

10th mo. 16th (lst-day).—The next 
conference under the care of Concord 


Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
Meeting House at Goshen, Chester Co., 
at 2.30 p.m. George L. Maris will give 
an address on the Southern problem. 


10th mo., 
under 


16th (lst-day).—A confer- 
the care of Abington Quar- 


ence, 





| 
| 


mo. 17th (2d-day).—Literature 
ind Social Section of Philadelphia Young 
Friends’ Association in the Y. F. A. 
auditorium, 140 North Fifteenth Street, 
at 8 p.m.; first meeting of the season. 


Haddonfield 
at Camden, 
for discussion, 


10th mo. 22d (7th-day). 
First-day School Union, 
N. J., 10 a.m.; subject 
“The Opportunity of the First-day 
School in Extending the Influence of 
Friends.” 1. Is this opportunity appre- 
ciated by the First-day School teacher? 
2. What methods of teaching are 
effective to secure this influence? 


most 


(Continued on page iii.) 


IT 1S AMATTER OF HEALTH 





Absolutely Pure 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 








